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\ WOoTES AND COMMENTS. 
The April literary meeting of the Woman’s Era 
. Club was in charge of the Race Committee, Mrs. 
Mary Howard, chairman. Two thoughtful papers 
on ** Our Opportunities ” 
quently presented by Mrs. Lottie Sampson and 


were prepared and elo- 


‘a Miss Eva Lewis, calling out much discussion by 

members present. Owing to small attendance, it 

is proposed to have the papers read agein, that a 

| larger number may be heard in the discussion of 
this important subject. 


The joyous Easter season was made gladder 

_ and the Era office fragrant by tulips and hya- 

| cinths sent in by Doogue, the florist, and sweet 

mayflowers, straight from Plymouth hillsides, 

brought by Miss Etta Toliver. The Era returns 

thanks to both donors for their thoughtful kind- 
ness. 


The last of the public meetings of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
this season was held on Thursday, April 11, in 
the Second Chureh in Dorchester, all the 
arrangements for the entertainment of the many 
club members being made by the Dorchester 
Woman’s Club. So agreeable have been found 
these migratory visits of the state federation that 
Lynn has spoken for the first one of next year, 


and Roxbury for the second. The annual meet- 


— 
= 


ing, to be held in June, will take place on the first 
Tuesday of that leafy month, when the Social 
Science Club of Newton will be the entertainers. 

At the meeting of the 11th ult, Mrs. Jennie K. 
Adams of Woburn presided in the unavoidable 
Mrs. Micah Dyer, chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements, Miss 


absence of Mrs. Howe. 


Florence Everett, state secretary, and Mrs. Ednah 
3 D. Cheney, occupied seats with M. dams 
upon the flower-decked platform. The p. | 
addresses of the day were made by Rey. William 
H. Savage of Newton, who described ‘ Charity 
of the Olden Times,” and Mr. Frank Sanborn, 
who spoke upon ‘*’The Nerves’ Centers of Char- 
ity,” which he affirmed were pity and constraint. 
Mrs. Ednah Cheney spoke briefly, compliment- 





ing Mr. Sanborn on his paper and the clubs on their 
progress. 

‘*Charity to Dumb Animals” 
cate in Mrs. John Richie, Jr., of Boston, who 


found an advo- 


read ** Simon Grubb’s Dream.” 

Mrs. Micah Dyer read letters of regret from 
Superintendent Anagnos of the School for the 
Blind, and from Rey. Rufus Tobey of the Berke- 
ley Temple. 

Mrs. Ruffin, president of the Woman’s Era 
Club, gave an interesting report of the good work 
of St. Monica’s Home, conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Margaret. 

‘¢The Newspaper and Philanthropy” was the 
topic discussed by Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gosse. 

Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln was the last speaker, 
and she read a paper on ‘‘ Charity in Public Insti- 
tutions.” 

The annual meeting of Federated Clubs will be 
held at Newton early in June. 

Telegrams of sympathy were sent to Mrs. Howe 
and Mrs. Livermore. 


New YORK. 
VicrortA Earue, Eprror. 





Mr. Fortune’s recent 
discussion of the race pro- 
blem, which has raised 
such a furore, is widely 
discussed here; and while 
some are disposed to con- 
demn the expression of the 
class of ideas (truths—un- 
sgvory, but truths never- 


theless) that he advanced, 





others applaud his courage 
in naming boldly the «ac- 
tual condition of the Afro-Americans as a whole, 
and laying bare the various causes that are slowly 
settling upon the masses, barring progress and 
enlightenment. When the emotional and sensi- 
tive character of our people is taken into consid- 
eration, his courage is obvious. No man is in a 


better position to speak on this subject than Mr, 
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Fortune, and the fact of his having given this sub- 


ject his closest attention during long years enti- 


tles him at least to fair and unbiassed judgment. 
Thus far no facts have been produced in contra- 
diction of his premises. The history of all 
nations proves beyond a doubt that people often 
need a plain, matter-of-fact expose of ruinous cus- 
toms and nobility-destroying tendencies, as well 
as the individual; and that man whose mind is 
given to the advancement of his race is untrue to 
himself, his people, and the rational demands of 
the age in which he lives, if fear of condemnation 
prevents his calling attention to a condition which, 
if allowed to develop, is liable to be productive of 
a national disease. There is but one way, accord- 
ing to our way of thinking, to disprove the obnox- 
ious statement; and that is, as Dr. John M. Hen- 
derson says, for the workers as well as the 
thinkers of the race to put themselves in harmony 
with the forces of progress. If plain truth and 
honest criticism will be productive of self exam- 
ination as a people, by all means let us have such ; 
for when a people begin to think, light and its 
attendant blessings and benefits follow. 





AN EXPERIMENT WITH A KINETOSCOPE 
AND A PHONOGRAPH. 


A man and a woman ina plainly furnished room. 
He says, Cherie, knowing how lonely your life is, 
I have bought and arranged this kinetoscope with 
views of the happenings of today among our people 
in Gotham, also a phonograph, so that you may 
know the talk of the day. If you will place yourself 
at the kinetoscope, I will shift the scenes and 
explain, according to my ideas, what they mean. 

Ah! this picture, she says, is the Silent Shore, 
Sharon, a boat, and across that river the beautiful 
beyond, and in that halo of light a glimpse of 
some that have fought the good fight and received 
their crown, Douglass, Garnet, Peterson, Price, 
Ray, and the shadow of an innumerable throng ; 
and here, leading down to the river, is a Hill. 
Yes, he says, that is the Hill of life, and here are 
a few of the many who have reached the heights 
and are laurel-crowned, Cromwell, Coffin, Har- 
per, and a goodly number of young men and 
women filling up the ranks with genius, talent and 
education and full of energy and aspiration, all 
striving to reach that goal—success. And this 
ladder, that the topmost rounds seem golden and 
are lost in the clouds above, that is the ladder of 
fame ; but why, says she, do they look with envy 


and try to jostle and push each other aside? 
Surely the rounds of the ladder are broad and 
wide enough for all. Because, he says, they are 
very human, and the unwritten law of humanity is 
self preservation. 

And is this the legislature? Here are some of 
our prominent women; they seem to be making a 
petition. No, they are before the school board. 
Take the phonograph and you will find they are 
simply asking that justice be done, and that some 
of our well-equipped teachers be placed in the 
mixed schools; they also desire that one of our 
women be put on the school board to further the 
interest of the Afro-American. Meanwhile, if 
some of our women who are born diplomatists 
will make friends with the power behind the 
throne, Mrs. Granis, etce., they will eventually 
succeed. You know Gen. Grant gained some of 
his victories through strategy. And this large 
gathering of women, do you notice how much of 
refinement and intelligence there is among them? 
That is the W. L. U.; their purpose is the up- 
lifting and betterment of their race and to give 
practical encouragement to all branches of indus- 
try and talent; they are doing a great and good 
work, because the leaders of the movement have 
the element of success within them and their influ- 
ence is wide and far-reaching. 

And this large crowd? Ah! they look so sad 
and anxious. Yes, he says, they are the great 
unemployed working class. Colored people as 
servants have gone out of fashion. ‘* It isn’t Eng- 
lish, you know,” to employ them, and yet in some 
instances it is our own fault. People now require 
the best service, and we don’t keep up with the 
times, but do things in a slip-shod sort of way. 
If the advanced woman would start a training 
school for domestics she might evolve competent 
help that would be in demand irrespective of race, 
color or previous condition. 

What a bright, pretty picture this is, she says. 
Yes, that is a function given by the smart set. 
What a lot of lovely well-gowned girls and charm- 








ing youn’ matrons; but it seems to be er—er 

rath ‘from the haunts of men. There are 
, . misguided, unhappy-looking youths 
w  «aave doubtless done their duty nobly dane- 


ing, and they are now wildly but vainly trying to 
make their escape, and those pretty girls have a 
peusive, far-away, expectant look in their eyes, 
as if they were waiting with that hope that rises 
eternal in the female breast, that her own special 
lord of creation will put in an appearance. Do 
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you think he will come? Oh no, he says, each 
and everyone of them had to see a man on busi- 
ness at the club, and they are there, telling with 
unholy glee how they dodged their wives and 
their sweethearts, their sisters and their cousins. 

Why, this must be the great Mogul himself, 
and all of these Afro-Americans are casting tribute 
at his feet! Oh no; that is only our colored 
brethren paying their money for the hire of halls 
for their entertainments. And why do they not 
co-operate and have buildings of their own? Be- 
cause what this race need is confidence in each 
other and in their leading men. And this pic- 
ture — 

Petite, do you mean to sleep all day ? 

Asleep! Is it possible? And it was only a 
dream after all! 

PETITE REINE. 


WASHINGTON 


Mary Cnurcn TERRELL, Eprror. 


farly in April, Mrs. Mary 
Church Terrell was ap- 
pointed on the Board of 
School Trustees for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The plac- 
ing of women on the board 
is an innovation for the Dis- 
; trict, and the applicants were 
ce “| many and persistent. This 
; \ being so, and Mrs. Terrell 
being one of two appointed, 
(and of course the only one 
of color) she, as well as the 





Woman’s Era, may justly feel honored. The large 
number of applicants made the matter of choosing 
difficult and critical, and the fortunate appointees have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they have distanced 
all competitors in fitness and capability and stand as 
the best obtainable for their positions. 

It is possible that some of our readers are unac- 
quainted with the career of Mrs. Terrell; for their 
satisfaction we quote from the Washington Post, only 
adding that Mrs. Terrell has attracted much attention 
everywhere by her work in the Era, extracts from her 
contributions being often copied in the leading papers 
of the country, 

‘Mrs. Terrell, who will serve on the board with 
Mrs. Stowell, is recognized as one of the brainiest 
women of her race. Her husband is a Haryard grad- 
uate, and they live at 1936 4th street, Le Droit Park. 
Mrs. Terrell is an alumna of Oberlin College, grad- 
uating from the classical department with high dis- 
tinction in 1884. She afterward taught Latin and 


Greek at Wilberforce University, Xenia Ohio. She 
was two years in Europe studying the modern lan- 
guages, attending school at Lausanne, Berlin, Flor- 
ence and Paris. She was for several years employed 
as a teacher in the Colored High School of the Dis- 
trict, is chairman of the educational committee of the 
Colored Women's League of the city, and has been 
president of the Bethel Literary Society, being the 
only woman to occupy that position. She was ap- 
pointed registrar of Oberlin College and professor of 
Greek there, but did not accept the appointment. 
She was the first colored woman to whom such an 
appointment was tendered.” 

Mrs. Terrell has recently been interviewed on edu- 
cational matters by the Washington Star. Her 
remarks make most interesting reading, and an 
extract is subjoined for the benefit of our readers. 

‘* Mrs. Terrell, whose connection with educational 
work, especially among the colored people, qualifies 
her to speak with some authority on the subject, 
talked interestingly on what she hoped might be accom- 
plished in the future in educational methods. In the 
course of her conversation she laid special stress upon 
the need of kindergartens everywhere for all children. 
Especially is this need felt in the case of the colored 
children of the District. 

‘* As to my views on industrial work, I have only to 
say that I should give some kind of a trade to each 
and every young woman who graduates from our pub- 
lic schools. There are at present about three hundred 
girls in the High School; of this number it is possible 
for a hundred, perhaps, to receive appointments as 
teachers. What is to become of the other two hun- 
dred, with so many avenues of industry closed against 
them on account of their color? To be sure, it is pos- 
sible for them to learn the dressmaker’s trade, but 
they cannot all make a living at dressmaking. 

‘‘ IT venture to state that it would be impossible to 
find a first-class millinery establishment to which a 
colored girl would be admitted as an apprentice. Sol 
might go on multiplying examples of the disabilities 
under which our young women labor, 

‘* The conclusion of the whole matter is simply this : 
Let the public schools equip our young women with 
tiades, which they can acquire nowhere else. Let our 
girls be instructed in all the occupations in which 
women miy engage. The dignity of labor I should 
preach in season and out, making it a cardinal princi- 
ple of my ideal system. All young women who have 
not a pronounced leaning toward teaching should be 
urged to learna trade at the beginning of the High 
School course. One study in the curriculum should be 
dropped in order to allow the pupil to devote more 
time to the chosen trade. A certificate or diploma 
should be given to the pupil when the prescribed course 
in the industrial department has been completed. The 
day is not far distant, I hope, when the public schools 
of the District shall afford our young women the 





-_s 


opportunity of becoming first-class milliners, dress- 
makers, scientific cooks and proficient artisans in what- 
ever industry they may select.” 


ILLINOIS. 


FANNIE BARRIER Witurams, Eprror. 
NEED OF CO-OPERATION OF MEN AND 
WOMEN IN CORRE’ TIONAL WORK. 


Emerson says ‘ That 
you may proceed in the 
faith that whatever the 
woman’s heart is prompted 
to desire, the man’s heart 
is simultaneously prompt- 
ed to accomplish.” 

The need of co-opera- 
tion of men and women in 
correctional work appears 
so evidently reasonable 
and axiomatic that the 





form of the subject might well be changed so as 
to read, Who says nay to the need of co-operation 
of men and women in correctional work ? 

But I take it that women simply propose to 
bring to the work a larger heartedness than is now 
exercised in its behalf. 

What our humanity needs and what our religion 
and finer sentiments ought to suggest is that the 
very best agencies of our civilization ought to 
reach and lift up toward the most perfect citizen- 
ship all whom fortune and nature have illy favored. 

Are there so many dependent, homeless and 
undisciplined children that institutions must be 
built to house, sustain and protect them through 
their minority? Then send to them as instructors 
hot men or women, but men and women of. the 
best hearts and the finest minds and accomplish- 
ments. Women believe that the best that human- 
ity has is none too good to be used in making 
good men and women out of what are ‘alled bad 
children. The best that woman can offer stands 
ready to be joined with the best that man can offer 
in lifting all correctional institutions of the coun- 
try to a position of greater usefulness in develop- 
ing character on the ethical side. 

Our correctional institutions are not what they 
ought to be, largely because man alone has been 
the stern master. Correctional work has been a 
matter of business, a policy of hard necessity, of 


punishment, of discipline, of appropriations and of 
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silaries. The management of all our institutions 
growing out of philanthropic impulses has culti- 
vated a delightful aptness in the invention of 
cheerful names for such institutions. What a joy 
in such an array of names as Home for the Friend- 
less, Home for Dependent Children, Home for 
the Incurables, Old People’s Home, Erring Wo- 
man’s Refuge, Old Men’s Home, Orphan’s Asylum, 
ete. What a vocabulary of misery! Such names 
cheapen the quality of mercy and make organized 
philanthrophy but an expression of patronizing 
almsgiving. 

But we need not resort to criticism in order to 


Justify woman’s desire to share in the responsibility 


of making a proper use of the humane forces that 
would rather save than condemn the waifs of 
society. We must be ready to recognize that 
men or women working apart in any retormatory 
work cannot show perfect results. The supreme 
need of our correctional institutions is a larger 
baptism of the home spirit in the management, 
and women, we believe, can bring this needed 
influence. She would justify her request for co- 
operation by making these institutions less of a 
prison. It should be the mission of woman, with 
her warmer heart and finer instinets for home 
training, to make the great body of society absorb 
into its home life every dependent child suscepti- 
ble to tender influences. I have faith enough in 
human kindness to believe that there is some- 
where a home for every homeless child. It is 
possible to make every incorrigible child corrigi- 
ble by a parental spirit of discipline. Give woman 
a chance and the great warm heart of human soci- 
ety will beat close to every human being capable 
of rescue from the blight of the vices. Women 
would come to this work with a heart and con- 
science, and ask to have a stronger emphasis 
placed on every influence that would tend to 
develop the home instinct of every child appeal- 
ing to the state for protection and training. 
Women come to the study of these new responsi- 
bilities, not with selfish motives for honors and 
office and salaries, but rather with a burning desire 
to make better the world by helping to make bet- 
ter and sweeter the lives of the children of men, 
We would seek to give a new importance and 
honor to a department of human responsibility 
which society has learned to regard in the spirit 
of almsgiving. We would seek to quicken the 
responsibility in the breast of every man or woman 
for every child sent to a reformatory institution. 
We would establish a direct line of interest he- 
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tween every child of misfortune and the heart of 
every home in the land. We would increase the 
importance of every child and diminish the insti- 
tutional features of every reformatory. 

This is not saying too much or hoping too 
much for what woman can and will do when 
prejudice shall give way to the entrance of her 
love and aptitude for all things that concern the 
deeper and tenderer side of human life. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dora J. Core, Eprror. 








On Easter Monday eve- 
ning the citizens of Phila- 
delphia held a memorial 
meeting for Frederick 
Douglass at the Academy 
of Music. It was an im- 
pressive occasion. Many 
distinguished speakers 
dwelt on different phases 
of his many - sided life, 
tributes were paid to his 
unblemished integrity, his 
gracious personality, his strong mentality and 





magnetic eloquence, but it was reserved for a 
woman to electrify and enthuse the audience. 
Mrs. Fanny Jackson Coppin spoke of what Doug- 
lass’ life meant to the young, each to work out in 
his own way the good work so nobly carried on 
by our spokesman who is now silent, he who in 
his life seemed to be a witness for the capability 
of the negro if only afforded the opportunity. 

Mrs. Coppin spoke of his belief in woman, of 
her ability to acquire knowledge and of her rights 
in the body politie. I would be happy if I could 
even faintly give you an idea of her eloquence as 
she contrasted the condition of the negro in 1843, 
twenty years later and now. 

Her audience was charmed and thrilled, and 
responded to her thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn with such d safening applause that she 
gathered their commendation as a Weapon against 
them and charged all who applauded her senti- 
ments to be responsible for carrying them out. 

It was a grand object lesson for the detractors 
of woman’s ability and an inspiration for every 
woman who heard her, so capable, so powerful, so 
modest. 


In a recent issue of a leading Wilmington, Del.. 


journal, Miss Edwina B. Kruse, the successful 
principal of school No. 16, has contributed a forei- 
ble article on the ** Mental Possibilities and Special 
Endowments of the Negro Race.” The paper is 
valuable for the accurate and detailed account 
given of the educational opportunities furnished 
the negro, and of the use he has made of them, 
from primary grades to the highest collegiate 
course. Miss Kruse also tells us where the many 
college graduates of our race are employed and 
what they have accomplished. 

The school population of the seventeen former 
slave states is very nearly three million. These 
pupils are taught by twenty-five thousand colored 
teachers. Here is a vast leaven working ! 

The article goes on to teli of the many indus- 
trial and manual training schools scattered through 
the south and of the vast good accomplished by 
them. We owe thanks to Miss Kruse for furnish- 
ing us with so valuable an array of facts of such 
vital interest. 


Speaking of school work reminds me of an 
exhibition held in our city of Works of Art sug- 
gested for Schoolroom Decoration. 

The exhibition was held in Drexel Institute, 
itself a work of art, with its marble court and 
magnificent stairway leading to the upper galleries 
and rooms. 

If some of the old wielders of the hickory switch 
in the white-washed, wooden-benched schoolrooms 
of the past could have wandered through these 
halls and seen the models proposed for the decora- 
tion of our schools he would have thought that 
times were changed indeed. A new era is open- 
ing in American school life. The kindergarten 
was the entering wedge. It showed the possi- 
bilities of childish observation and perception, 
Trained in the habit of seeing beauty, surrounded 
by examples of what is pure and beautiful, classi- 
cal and great, it is hoped that it will lead the 
children to hate ugliness in the home, in the street 
and in their lives. 

The exhibition consisted of models, casts, prints 
and engravings of what is highest and best in the 
world of art, the immortal marbles of ( mrecian and 
Roman masters, all the famous conceptions of the 
Madonna and child, the noted cathedrals of every 
country, historical and allegorical subjects, poets, 
statesmen, inventors, philosophers, triumphal 
arches, the Sphynx and Pyramids. 

It was an instructive and interesting array, and 
if the City Fathers in their wisdom see their way 
clear to appropriate the funds necessary for the 











purpose, or if in any other 
art are lavished on the schools, those of us who 
are living 
children have been trained under these aesthetic 
conditions, may expect to see a new Philadelphia 
indeed. 


PAISSOURI. 


JOSEPHINE Siow TaTEs. Epiror. 


DISC IP L INE PEPER ) 





LUELLEN WILLIAMS. 





Some raise objections to 
this method of procedure. 
They say the parents will 
not like it. Well, sup- 
do not? It is 
certain that they too need 
Most 
are alarmed 


pose they 
i lesson. parents 
When their 
home 


children are sent 


from school. They seem 


to feel it keenly as a great 
disgrace. 





Their first im- 


pulse is to go after the teacher. Even should 


they come with sleeves 
flying from their eyes, 


polite and just. 


rolled up and sparks 
let them find the teacher 
They will, in the end, conclude 
that it is better to have that boy managed by the 
teacher than to have him expelled and at home on 
their hands. The probability is that before they 
leave, they will be more severe on the child than 
was the teacher 

When there 
is open rebellion, something must be done — not 
said, 


There is no question about it. 


Some natures can be acted upon only in 
this way. It is a heritage that has come down 
from those cruel days. 

All humanity is akin, but each people has its 
We are loath 
and very loath, to give credit, by word or action, 
where it is due. 


peculiarities, and we have ours. 
If one does a thing well, we 
seem to think a little praise will detract from our 
ability, and we begin at once to find fault and 
to tell of greater things we have seen and heard. 
This spirit reveals itself in many different Ways, 

[ once saw a young mother cast glances of the 
deepest affection upon her eighteen-months-old 


babe, as it sat the floor. jut when the 
prattled and smiled 


she reached out and slapped it in the face. It 


upon 
little one looked back at her, 
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a generation hence, when thousands of 





it see how 


seemed to me that she feared to let 
much she loved it. 

I have seen a large-sized girl trying hard to 
I have watched the 
signs of the terrible conflict that was going on 
within her 


step upon a higher plane. 
breast, between gentleness and habit- 
ual roughness. I have seen her stop and try to 
greet her teacher or schoolmates polite ly, and 
then (as though an evil spirit had turned her 
right about) toss her head up and stalk by. 
How pitiable to see kindness struggling in the 
toils of habit! Right here comes another oppor- 
tunity for the teacher. 


gain the mastery. 


She can help gentleness to 


In the heart of every child there is a spirit of 
kindliness. With heart is full and 
running over, With others, the spirit is asleep 


some, the 


deep down in some dark and hidden recess. 
There must be an awakening, before its presence 
can be felt; but when once it is aroused, the 
teacher does not appeal to the higher nature in 
vain. Refinement that springs from within, shows 
itself in the movements, as well as in the acts of 
a person. Many teachers spend valuable time in 
working on the wrong side. Begin within and 
work outward. 

It is in the school-room that a child gets a great 
part of the training that is to fit him for the stern 
realities of life. He learns to respect the rights 
He learns to curb his meee tani to be 


manly enough to ac knowledge his wrong 


of others. 
Ss; to 
expect hardships, and to have cour age io. fieht 
against them and down them. 

There are 


teachers whose 


flattery and fulsome praise. 


greatest force is 
They give the child 
an exalted opinion of himself, making him be- 
lieve that he is the teacher’s sole support, and 
without his presence and assistance all would go 
wrong. The bad boy may be kept within bounds 
in this way. But what is the result when he gets 
out into the world? Who pets and flatters him 
then, just to keep him in good humor? Who 
Jokes with him to take away the sting of a de- 
served Who thinks that he always 
should have the right of way? He will find lifea 
He will condemn his false 


rebuke ? 


nat and cruel thing. 
‘acher and hate her for her treachery. 

pe us do good, honest work, so that the boys 

men and 


In no case should we let an act of dis- 


and girls we send out may be honest 
women. 
honesty, by word or look, go uncensured. 

Our aim should be to have the heart right, the 


head right, and the hand to work with them. 
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Not long ago, a junior class was reading. I 
called attention to the quotation marks that 
inclosed a sentence. ‘*Do you notice those 
marks?” asked I. A tall lad of fifteen thrust his 
hands into his pockets, stretched out his legs 
their full length under the desk, and with one eye 
directed toward me, said, ‘‘ Huh! I knew them 
long time ago.” 

‘¢ What are they ?” 

‘* Quotation marks !” was the lofty answer. 

‘¢ What are quotation marks ?” 

The correct definition was given with a most 
triumphant air, and the other eye was turned 
round to note the effect. 

‘‘If I were to ask you to compose a sentence 
and place these marks where they belong, could 
you do it?” 

He hung his head and had to admit that he 
could not. 

‘Of what use to us is the knowledge of quota- 
tion marks? To enable us to stand up and recite, 
or to fit us to use them in written work ?” 

He saw my point, and was manly enough not 
to murmur, as he usually did when I gave his 
class written work to do. 

A few months ago, Rev. Dr. Hamlin of Wash- 
ington, D. C., addressed the Y. M. GC. A. upon 
the subject «* Knowing and Doing.” He referred 
to his recent visit to Yale University and spoke of 
the practical work of the students there as one of 
the greatest examples in this age, of the necessity 
of both knowing and doing. « Knowledge,” he 
said, **is useless unless it is put into practice.” 

If a boy can spell well, there is no reason why 
he should not be able to let it be seen in his let- 
ters to his friends and in all other compositions 
beside his spelling exercise. Writing should be 
something more than another form of drawing. 
Well formed letters and neatly arranged words 
should adorn every page of every written exer- 
cise, not the copy-book alone. 

Can the teacher do more? Yes. She-ean do 
a great deal to brighten the poorest homes. She 
can explain to her little charges how homes can 
be made brighter by loving hearts and willing 
hands. She can make it clear that dimes spent 
for candy and pickles can be saved and put toa 
better use. She can impress upon infant minds 
that respect for old age is pleasing in the sieht of 
God. She can broaden their sympathies and 
widen their sense of honor. She ean bring care- 
less children to see hundreds of beautiful little 
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things that hitherto have lain in their Way unno- 
ticed. 

But is this discipline? If discipline be the 
nourishing and directing of the gentleness that is 
in a child, this is discipline, and that of the high- 


est order. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS. 
Dainty April flowers, in your lovely little robes 
Of shaded pink and white, 
Ever changing, always giving promises divine 
Of happy harvest time, 
Lessons noble, true and holy teaching age and 
youth. 
Your fragrance sweetly woos careless youth 
With tales of fame and bliss secure ; 
Again the aged hold 
Treasures deeply buried in the grave of lone aro, 
Today you gaily smile, 
Turning dreary winter from our lives and from 
the land ; 
Tomorrow on the earth 
Low you'll lie, yet not destroyed, although to 
mem ’ry lost, 
For what ye could ye ’ve done. 


At the annual election of the Colored Woman's 
League the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Mrs. Mary Handy, president ; 
Miss Anna H. Jones, Mrs. McDowell, vice pres- 
idents; Mrs Cora W. Griflin, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Mallory, assistant secretary; Mrs. J. 
S. Yates, corresponding secretary ; Mrs. Callie 
Kdwards, treasurer. 


A reception was tendered Miss Ida B. Wells by 
the League on the oceasion of the last meeting of 
the year 1894-95, and after highly interesting 
remarks by Miss Wells, the following resolutions 
were adopted. 

Whereas, the Colored Woman’s League. an 
incorporated body, was organized for the purpose 
of lending aid in any possible way to all member 
of the raee, and especially to the amelioration of 
the condition of our women and virls; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this organization ree rnizes in 
the personal character of Miss Ida B. Wells, and 


in the untiring, self-sacrificing efforts she is put- 


ting forth toward arousing public sentiment. a 
potent force in the work of calling attention to 
the wrongs perpetrated upon individual members 


of the race; of bringing about better methods for 
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the adjustment of the differences arising between 
the races ; and of securing for the accused an im- 
partial hearing, a fair trial and absolute justice 
before the courts of law. 

Among other resolutions passed as a result of 
the series of meetings conducted by Miss Wells 
during her stay in Kansas City, the following, 
adopted at the close of her address before the W. 
T. C. U., in view of recent discussions, are espe- 
cially worthy of note. ‘* Whereas the barbarous 
and atrocious custom of lynching is growing rap- 
idly in all parts of the United States without 
regard for sex, and too often on mere suspicion, 
us witness the wanton murder of a white woman 
in Nebraska and a colored woman in Tennessee ; 
therefore, we, the women of the Central Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, of Kansas City, 
Mo., condemn the brutalizing and degrading 
effects of such revolting spectacles, express our 
hearty sympathy with Miss Ida B. Wells in her 
crusade against lynching, and pledge ourselves to 
use our influence toward arousing public sentiment 
to the crying need of a full and complete protec- 
tion by the law until the fair and impartial trial 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States shall have established the guilt or innocence 
of the accused.” 





GOLORADO. 


EvizaABETH Preer ENstey, Eprror. 





CLUB LAND. 

7 ' With the rapid growth of 
' country, city and town, old 
conditions have changed, 
new ones are brought 
forth. During the past 





| 

| decade, woman’s organiza- 

| tions have sprung up, ap- 
| parently with mushroom 

‘| growth; yet many have 


stood the test of years, 





proving them to be impor- 
ee on TCs mm eck 
tional life. 

Denver is a city of women’s clubs. The oldest 
organizations of this kind are the Fortnightly and 
Monday Literary clubs, both having been formed 
about 1881. The Fortnightly has rather the high- 
est social standing, but it is a question whether it 
does any deeper or better work than the Monday, 
the standard of both being high, progressive and 


scholarly. The membership of each of these 
clubs is limited to twenty-four. The papers cover 
a range of subjects relating to literature, art and 
the home. 

The Clio Club is of a similar nature. It has 
made thorough study of historical periods, cover- 
ing the literary, artistic and social growth of each 
epoch. Perhaps its program for the past season 
will be interesting. 

‘¢The invasion of Europe by the Barbarians 
and its results ;” ‘* The Crusades and their effects 
upon European civilization;” ‘* The Sieges of 
> «¢ The mythical and romantic element in 
early English History.” 

The Round Table Club pursues _ historical 
studies, this year confining its attention to the 
historical plays of Shakespeare. 

The Friday Morning Club, which meets in the 
beautiful art studio of one of its members each 
week, has studied the art of various epochs, be- 
ginning with the Egyptian and coming down to 
modern times. The history, life, manners, etc., 
of each country being studied in connection with 
the art. 

The Wor an’s Club, organized one year ago, is 
patterned after the Chicago Woman’s Club. It 
already has several hundred members, represent- 
ing mainly the wealth and fashion of Denver, but 
has among its members women physicians, 
teachers, newspaper women, etc. There are six 
departments, Home, Education, Philanthropy, 
Art and Literature, Science and Philosophy and 
Reform. All members must enter one of these 
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Paris ;’ 


departments. Each department holds a monthly 
meeting of its own, and there is also a monthly 
meeting of the entire club. Outside of the pro- 
grams both of the general club work and the de- 
partment work, much practical work is done, 
as opening industrial rooms for women, a cooking 
school, etc. 

The Woman’s Educational Club is a new club 
which is doing excellent work in the study of 
political economy, so necessary to the new voters, 
and perhaps old ones as well. 

There are a host of lesser clubs in Denver, in- 
cluding the political clubs of the women of the 
various parties, and dozens of study and reading 
clubs all over the city. 

It will be of special interest to the readers of 
the Era to know that among the last formed, but 
by no means least, in its scope of work, is the 
Woman’s League of Denver. This organization 
was formed, primarily, to co-operate with the 
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Colored Woman’s League of Washington, D. C., 
whose principal object is to gather and compile 
facts showing the progress of the race in all de- 
partments of life, to encourage unity of purpose, 
and to devise ways and means for promoting the 
best interests of the colored people of the United 
States. 

The special work of the Denver League is sug- 
gested by its local needs. It was apparent that 
the time and effort spent in such an organization 
must be directed along such lines as would prove 
beneficial and remunerative. The work is divided 
into two principal departments, educational and 
industrial. 

In order that the women may become educated 
in thought, an original paper is prepared and read 
by some member each week. A discussion fol- 
lows. There is a parliamentary drill and the cur- 
rent events are given. 

Classes are formed as the members desire to 
take up @ particular study. Private instruction is 
furnished on easy terms. 

The industrial department provides instruction 
in different kinds of handiwork. At the end of 
each quarter there isa public sale of foods and 
other articles, thus encouraging woman’s indus- 
tries, competition leading them to be satisfied only 
with the highest standards. 

A Woman’s Exchange will be conducted by the 
League as soon as suitable quarters can be ob- 
tained. 

It is the aim of the Woman’s League to become 
to women, however circumstanced, a means of aid, 
protection, elevation and development, according 
as each may need. Old and young, all creeds, 
unite on the common ground of womanhood. 

Nothing so stimulates and creates enthusiasm as 
the contact and friction with other minds. To 
learn to work harmoniously is education of a high 
order. So if we are patiently persistent in work- 
ing toward our ideal through the medium of the 
League, we shall gain that broad judgment, keen 
discrimination and charitableness which are pro- 
ductive of a well-rounded character. 

The officers of the Woman’s League for 1895 
are presidunt, Mrs. Lizzie M. Olden; first vice 
president, Mrs. Elizabeth Wallace; second vice 
president, Mrs. Julia Hubbard; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Ida De Priest; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. Azalia Hackley; treasurer, Mrs. 
Marcellina M. Beatty; board of directors, Mrs. 
Louis Allison, Mrs. Eva Johnson, Mrs. H. W. 
Wade, Mrs. F'. D. Cooper and Mrs. E. P. Ensley. 


The Woman’s League is enrolled in the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Miss Ida B. Wells lectured in Denver in March. 


The League edited the Easter edition of the 
Statesman Haponent. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 

The best known preventive to consumption is 
climate, and it is generally conceded that Colorado 
has the best anti-consumption climate in America. 

Hundreds come every year to Denver, hoping 
to prolong life or regain health; many of them 
do so who would otherwise meet early death. 

The climate of Denver, dry, pure and sunny, 
with its elevation of one mile above sea level, 
effectually cures all incipient iung diseases. 

Therefore parents having children predisposed 
to lung trouble are advised to send them to Den- 
ver to pursue their studies. 

The fine public schools and the Denver Univer- 
sity afford unsurpassed educational facilities. 

Mrs. Ensley will take into her home a limited 
number of girls and young ladies desiring to get 
the benefit of the climate while attending school. 

She will give special attention to home training 
and physical culture, particularly to chest expan- 
sion, diet and healthful dressing, while superin- 
tending their course at the public schools. 

When private instruction is preferred the best 
teachers will be secured. 

For further information address 

Mrs. E. P. ENsLey, 
1755 Ogden St., 
Denver, Col. 

Refers by permission to Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen 

of West Newton English and Classical School. 


WANTS. 

To supply any of these Wants apply at oflice of 
Women’s Era. 

Private family will receive music student to 
board and lodge. Reasonable terms. Pleasant 
home. Kranich & Bach piano to practice on. 
Easy access to the musical life and institutions of 
Boston. References given and required. 


Miss M. W. Gould will give lessons by mail in 
English composition, grammar, use of capitals, 
punctuation, formation of sentences, etc. 


A woman of business experience and ability 
will act as ‘confidential agent in taking care of or 
settling up the estates of women and children. 
Advice free. 

A safe and pleasant home for a young girl de- 
sirous of preparing herself to become a trained 
nurse, in return for services in house-work. 
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EDITORIAL 








While the schools have made of woman a good 
deal of a scientist and a good deal of a philosopher, 
her genius for teaching the human heart its best 
lessons of home and its sanctities has lost none of 
its potency. But I do not wish to seem too flat- 
tering in urging the qualifications of women which 
should entitle her to co-operate with men in all 
work that makes for the public weal. I perhaps 
ought to admit that we ourselves are open to some 
criticism in our tendency to organize all our plans 
and schemes for the public good on sex lines. 
We ourselves help to discourage co-operation by 
ganizations of ourselves, by ourselves 
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too many org: 

and for ourselves. If women wish to advance any 
worthy cause by organization that cause would be 
better advanced by the co-operation of men and 
women than by their separation. For the pur- 
pose of social pleasure co-operation is admittedly 
proper, but for the advancement of humane and 
other high interests women are deemed incapable 
for association. For this mean discrimination we 
are not altogether blameless. The best organiza- 
tions on both sides of the sex lines would be 
strengthened in their good purposes by co-opera- 
tion. 

If the letter M could in some way be added to 
W.C. T. U. the saloon interests could not only 
be regarded as one of the greatest indecencies of 
our civilization, but the blessed cause of temper- 
ance would be more widely triumphant in practi- 
cal ways. 

I cannot refrain from adding that for peculiar 
reasons we, as colored women, should most 
devoutly wish for a larger and more rapid growth 
of this spirit of co-operation of men and women in 
all good works. The need of the heart and mind 
of every good woman to help in the solution of the 


many problems of sociology, suggest the further 
need of the heart and mind of every good man and 
woman, of whatever color or race, for the same 
good purposes. The co-operation that women 
now seek for is the levelling spirit of democracy 
emancipating itself from the thrall of prejudice 
and looking toward the ethical equalities of life. 
In this agitation all progressive women are heip- 
ing to bring our nation to the deep philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer, that ‘*no one can be perfectly 
free until all are free, and no one can be perfectly 
happy until all are happy.” 


A gentle brave man is the hardest kind of a 
combatant to meet, and it is probable that Miss 
Katharine P. Loring has come to this conclusion 
in her endeavor to excuse the people of Camden 
for their treatment of Mr. Richard P. Hallowell. 
Mr. Hallowell is the quietest kind of a gentleman 
and probably a revelation to southerners, who sel- 
dom recognize courage unless accompanied by 
bluster and foolhardiness. 

Mr. Hallowell, so far from ignoring Miss Lor- 
ing’s letter to the Boston Herald, brands it as 
utterly false, and calls upon the lady who has 
made herself ‘*a too willing dupe of her friends 
in Camden” for a public retraction. 

Nothing has yet been heard from Miss Loring, 
who has probably not recovered from having her 
southern friends shown up as they are and not as 
they make themselves appear so often to weak- 
minded northerners. 

This is not the first of such occurrences in the 
south by any means. Probably all of us have 
personal knowledge of similar affairs. But in 
making a target of Mr. Hallowell, Camden cer- 
tainly waked up the wrong passenger, for here is 
aman to whom loyalty is as the breath of life ; 
who is loyal to himself, his convictions, to his 
sense of justice and right; who is not to be de- 
ceived by specious arguments. 

Miss Loring has evidently retired, silenced by 
convincing truth, but as Mr. Hallowell ‘* does not 
propose to release her from the responsibility she 
has taken upon herself,” we have probably not 
heard the end of the matter yet. 





Mrs. Silas Dickerson, of Newport, and her 
daughter, Miss Kinloch, spent Easter week in 
Boston. Their many friends were more than 
delighted at the opportunity to entertain them, 
and the consequence was a delightful time all 
around, 
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© ALIFORNIA. 
S. Winure Layton, Eprror. 
A GLIMPSE AT CALIFORNIA MISSIONS. 
( Concluded. ) 





Give your imagination 
full play, and picture these 
mission villages, located on 
some slight eminence o’er- 
looking a bonito rio, or 
verdant valley variegated 
with ** baby blue eyes” and 
yellow poppies, valleys af- 
fording bountiful pasturage 
and feed for the cattle and 
live stock ; or on some bold 








bluff where could be seen 
the beautiful blue sea. In either location, about 
a court of about a half acre, the buildings; the 
prozolera or dining hall; a wing containing the 
friars’ cells, these small, poorly ventilated, with 
scarcely any furniture in many of them, ofttimes 
only a couch of hides stretched over «a stout 
wooden frame, the friars only luxury. There 
were shelters for the live stock, and store houses 
for grain and provisions, dwellings, and the mon- 
jerio, a low stone structure, with a square court 
in the middle. The monjerio was the nunnery ; 
here dwelt the mission maidens, presided over by 
gilant watch 
over her charges. In the court sat the Indian 


atrusty old Indian woman, who kept vi 


maidens, working, weaving, spinning, chatting and 
casting coy cyes at the opposite sex, whom cupid 
would designingly decoy that way. All the cloth, 
towels, church embroideries, ete., used about the 
missions was the work of these maidens. Life 
here was simple and regular. At daylight all 
were astir, and proceeded to mass, after which 
breakfast, of the unvarying menu, afole (a prepa- 
ration of barley ) was served. Dinner consisted 
of atole cooked in various ways, with mutton as 
an entree ; occasionally spinach /rzjoles were served. 


‘*At six o’clock P. mM.” supper was served of 


pinole, this a preparation of the ever present atole. 
To this the neophytes could add nuts and wild 
berries, which they gathered and stored in large 
quantities. very morning from the commissary 
department, the mavera issued to each individual 
his daily bread. The benedicts carried their 
tllowance home to be shared with their families ; 
the unmarried males carried their allowance to the 
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prozolera where it was prepared and served at one 
common table. At sundown, the ** Angelus,” 
when the laborers, neophytes and padres assem- 
bled in the chapel for prayers; the litany sung, 
the blessing invoked, the day ended, all returned 
to rest. The licentious and brutal conduct of the 
soldiers toward the Indian women caused numer- 
ous outbreaks and ‘Indian uprisings” so that the 
presidios were moved from the church settlements, 
and the padres discountenanced mixed marriages. 
To induce marriage among the natives, the padres 
would march all the male neophytes in the chapel, 
then repair to the mojerio and say, ** Which of 
you, my daughters, wish to marry?” This would 
cause blushing and questioning glances from 
maiden to maiden, when they would all spring to 
their feet and follow the padre into the chapel, 
where stood in row the anxious and prospective 
bridegrooms, each hoping to attract the choice of 
his ideal, the prettiest and youngest of the maidens, 
who had the sole right of choosing. Sometimes 
the fastidious maidens, after coquettishly eyeing the 
row, Would not find one to her liking 


— > 
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thereby 
deferring her choice and disappointing and blast- 
ing the hope of the aspiring candidates. Some of 
these romantic marriages were affairs of the heart 
and very happy unions resulted. These unions 
were rarely prolific, attributed by historians to the 
new and sudden modes of life forced upon the 
neophytes. Remarkably strange, the prolificness 
of the mixed marriages ; it was not uncommon to 
see from fifteen to twenty-five children in a family. 
Punishment to maintain order was in various 
forms. Capital crimes were turned over to the 
soldiers ; not infrequently refractory bucks were 
laid across the knees of the ‘fat, greasy” friars, 
and received physical emphasis of his admonition, 
with salutatory effect. There yet remains, despite 
the vandalism of the relic hunter, specimens of the 
workmanship of the neophytes. They were in- 
structed in all the arts and mechanics, ete., of that 
time. In that time of successful communism, there 
was no display of greed of gain, no lust for money 
or selfish aggrandizement—the time of peacetul 
Eutopian villages ; there was, to mar the serenity 
of the pious padres, however, outbreak from 
savage and unfriendly tribes ; then came the great 
troubles of 1812, which destroyed many buildings 
and lives; last came secularization. In little more 
than a century thirty thousand Indians had been 
taken from barbarism, and taught to cultivate the 
soil and utilize its products, to manufacture and 
wear clothes, to build and live in houses, and 
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above all to know and worship the true God. 
Cattle and stock were thriving and increasing each 
year, vineyards and orchards flourishing and yield- 
ing abundant productions, all basking in the sun- 
light of prosperity, spiritual and temporal, but the 
storm of secularization was approaching, to soon 
burst with devastating fury. The empowered 
Comision idos, armed with the proclamations of 
secularization, seized all lands and stock; the 
cowled monks were to cease walking and praying 
in the beautiful mission gardens; disintegration of 
property followed; the Indians had their posses- 
sions wrested from them. 

Removed from the restraining influences of the 
padres, a mighty struggle ensued between their 
few years of civilization, and hundreds of years 
of barbarism, ‘and itis not surprising that the 
weaker foe was vanquished.” The mission ruins, 
beside whose walls lie sleeping those who played a 
conspicuous part in the history of their existence, 
are the links that connect our civilization with the 
romantic mission period. May they be preserved 
monuments to the padres who silently sleep, 
watched by the willows that o’er them weep. 





OHIO. 
Sapa J. ANDERSON, Eprror. 





Toledo has enjoyed quite 
a treat within the past few 
days. The second State Con- 
vention of the King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons was held here. 

It has been a great pleas- 
ure to sit under the sound of 
the voices of such noble 
women as Mrs. Margaret 
Bottome of New York, Presi- 
dent of the International 
Order, Mrs. Mary Lowe 
Dickinson and Mrs. I. C. 
Davis, both of New York; the former editor of the 
Silver Cross, the magazine of the order, and the latter 
the business manager. All three of these ladies are 
but to be seen to be loved. We all, no doubt, are 
acquainted with Mrs. Bottome through her ‘‘ Heart to 
Heart’ talks to the daughters in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. We feel that Toledo has been blest, and 
much good has been done here through these noble 
women. Perhaps there is no organization on the 
globe, save the church, covering so large a scope of 





usefulness as does this order. Over 350,000 wear the 
little silver cross in His name; wee tots, whose little 
lips can scarce lisp the name of the King, wear it; 


hard laboring girls, on the mercies of a cruel world, 
wear it; women whose lives are one of toil, care and 
undeserved censure, feel the pang caused by the cruel 
thrusts of an unjust world no longer when the heart is 
hidden under the silver cross; silver-haired mothers 
become mothers indeed when they are all glorious 
within. Such is the characteristic of the King’s 
daughter. 

It was wonderful to hear what these dear daughters 
of Ohio have accomplished within the past year. 
Splendid, yes, marvelous reports were brought in from 
all parts of the state, of glorious results for the King. 
One very dear report to me was from the university 
circle of the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
These girls are saving enough money out of their own 
to pay half the expenses of an African girl in a college 
in Ashville, N.C., her lady principal bearing the 
other half. 

I spoke to the young ladies concerning the noble 
act, and one said, ‘* Yes, sometimes we have scarce 
enough money to bear our own expenses, but in His 
name we sacrifice our own pleasures for this dear girl 
in Ashville, for we all have learned to love her.”’ 

Thus the good work goes on. Would that the 
hearts of all womankind could beat under the little 
silver cross and be pure and holy within. The work 
does not stop with philanthropic results alone, but 
these dear ones go on developing in spirituality and 
stimulating christian activities, thereby making the 
world better by their having been in it. Quite a good 
number joined the International Order, one of the 
number being your representative. 


If nothing prevents, your representative will address 
the Y. W. C. A. at their parlors the second Sunday, in 
the afternoon. ‘This organization offers the same 
opportunities to the colored woman as it does to the 
white. We feel perfectly at home there, and although 
the first woman of color to ever stand before them in 
such a position, we can not appreciate the honor too 
highly. 


The Dickens Club was very highly entertained by 
Mrs. Hattie Cannon. It was our misfortune to be 
unable to be with them, thereby losing quite a literary 
treat, as they rendered a very fine ‘program. This 
club has a membership of fourteen very studious 
women, whose aim is to become wiser in every respect. 
They have made vast improvements since their organi- 
zation. The Era is at home in this club, and its 
appearance every month is anxiously awaited. 


An editorial in last month’s issue concerning the 
Ladies’ Home Journal forces me to say that the Era 
has caused it (the Journal) to become quite jealous, 
as those who have been taking the Journal have given 
itup for the Era. Last week a white gentleman friend 
of ours, a retired missionary, called in to solicit sub- 
scriptions for some periodicals in which he is very 
much interested. 
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I told him that I could not find the time to give to 
his papers after reading our own publications. He 
was surprised, and said, ‘‘ Why, you don’t mean to 
tell me that your race has produced authors and edi- 
tors, and can you show me some of the publications ?”’ 
I hastily placed before him every paper, pamphlet, 
journal and book in the library the productions of our 
race. ‘* Well, well,” says he, ** you are taking me by 
storm. I did not know that your people aspired to 
such. Why, this is simply marvelous.” 

So it is with the whites. ‘They endeavor to get 
their literature into our homes, never once dreaming or 
perhaps wanting to know that our own sable sons and 
daughters are daily feeding us from the fruits of their 
own fertile brain. Weare misjudged by many of the 
opposite race. You know that the rotundity of the 
earth seems impossible to us because we see so little of 
it at once, yet we believe that it is round. So it is 
with the white man. He cannot believe that the negro 
race is making advancements for he sees such a small 
portion of usatonce. There are exceptions, of course, 
for there are some who know and believe that we are 
fast coming to the front. 

Bishop Penick said to my husband not long since, 
‘*] never hear of any books or periodicals written by 
your people.” This divine has charge of the work for 
the negro in his church. If seeing would convince 
him he was convinced, for my husband placed at his 
disposal the productions that would make him wiser if 
he will but read. 


The Oak and Ivy Club of Springfield, Ohio, is now 
in China. The principal object of this club is to im- 
prove its members in musical taste and skill and travel 
prospectively. 


The Lovers of Wisdom are striving to raise the 
moral, mental, physical, social and religious standards 
for themselves. This club is composed of young 
ladies. 


The White Rose Club is composed of twenty-four 
devoted Christian women who have three special ob- 
jects in view. First, to create a greater love for 
church and more devotion to the teachings of Chris- 
tianity ; second, to improve their minds so that they 
will be more useful in the community; and third, to 
entertain worthy strangers who may visit the city. [I 
wonder if these White Roses do not wear the silver 
cross?] All of the pastors’ wives belong to this club. 


All of the above clubs are of Springfield. The Era 
is at work there and we bespeak good results. 
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‘PENNESSEE. 
Sytv1A Mann Maptes, Eptror. 

The Statesman Hzponent in a recent editorial 


says: ** We must stop drawing the color line in 
every conceivable and foolish way, if we would 


have the color line abolished. There is neither 


The foregoing 


’* 


sense nor race patriotism in it. 
remark so fitly tells us of our own participation in 
the same sinistrous line that we can not but bor- 
row them to preface what follows. Once upon a 
time, and that not a hundred years since, two col- 
ored churches of this city jim-crowed (if I may 
so phrase it) their respective audiences; or in 
other words, provided separate pews for the white 
and colored people assembled. The fashion, 
modeled after our own designing, was very soon 
adopted by an educational institution hard by, 
which, under white management, has done much 
for the elevation of colored youth in the south. 
To think of such an outrage, as it is called, 
causes lips to pale and hands to go up in_ holy 
horror. But why object? We = discriminate 
against ourselves, and should not, with a modicum 
of consistency, complain when others do likewise. 

The recent admittance of Mrs. Fannie Barrier 
Williams of Chicago to the Woman’s Club of that 
place has brought to light the fact that two east- 
ern clubs have each a colored member. As _ the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs has been 
invited to come to Atlanta this fall, the question 
naturally arises as to how the negro contingent 
shall be disposed of. Embarrassing question this. 
The Woman’s Press Club of Atlanta has become 
so agerieved over the matter that it has with- 


ot or ] 


drawn from the federation. Other southern clubs 


have followed en suite. The Ossoli Cirele of 


Knoxville disfavors the withdrawal of one or more 


southern clubs from the General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs, for the aforesaid reasons, and 
deems it best to take no action unti! after the next 
biennial meeting in May, 1896. 


Miss Hattie Macafee is the agent at this point 


for Miss Wells’ ** Red Record.” It tells of many 
men —neegroes, of course—who have been 


hanged to the highest limb of the nearest tree for 
(in most cases) uncommitted crimes. — It is, 
indeed, a red record; yea, even more —a_blood- 
dyed death roll of the south. 


With Mrs. Ella Hamilton as hostess, the meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Mutual Improvement Club 
occurred on Wednesday afternoon, April 24, at 3 
o'clock. Mrs. Harriet Black read a paper enti- 
tled «* The Dignity of Labor.” 

A man formerly of Massachusetts, but now a 
resident of EK. Tennessee, has this to say about 
the southern negro: ‘‘In the south there is no 
use for an educated negro, and the more educated 
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he gets, the more useless he becomes. ‘The white 
man will continue to be master in this country 
unless he becomes extinct, or until the millenium 
arrives, and the black man will continue to be his 
servant; therefore the wisest thing the black 
man’s friends can do is to qualify him for that 
duty.” 
phetic powers have been known since the days of 


old. 


The Easter edition of the Statesman Exponent, 


It goes without saying that no such pro- 


edited and managed by the Woman’s League of 


Denver, adds another feather to the crown of the 
race. 


During the next two months hundreds of light- 
hearted, daintily-gowned girls will commence in 
reality to live. The anxiety of examination over, 
flowers and applause given, farewells said, school 
days past, and then the first act in life’s great 
drama closes. You, dear girls, will feel, upon 
that auspicious day, a strange thrill of pleasure, a 
high sense of pride, an indescribable exhilarating 
something that perhaps during all your life may 
never be yours again. You have a happy antici- 
pation of the future ; so did we when we were in 
your place. The past is not so far away that we 
can not remember it all — the old chapel filled to 
its utmost capacity, the music, the lights, the 
flowers; our girlhood friends, our parents, our 
teachers, smiling, waving their hands and wishing 
us a smooth journey upon life’s opening sea. No 
detail is forgotten. It isa vivid picture, indelibly 
stamped upon memory’s wall; and when you, 
sweet girl graduates, shall have grown older, 
wiser, and perhaps humbler, you will look back 
with pleasure, and may be a tinge of sadness 
upon the commencement day of your life’s work. 


The reception and banquet, Monday evening, April 
22, given in honor of Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, who is 
visiting her parents in Memphis, Tenn., was very com- 
plimentary both to the lady so highly honored and to 
the ladies and gentleinen who showed their appreciation 
of one, born in their city, and who by her rare accom- 
plishments has been so highly honored in Washington, 
D.C, 

Among those attending were Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Church, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Williamson, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. F. Hooks, Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Settles, Mr. 
and Mrs. Osear Ridley, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Harvey, 
Prof. E. L. Honesty, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Cooper, 
Prof. Hamilton and wife, Rev. Honesty and wife, 
Prof. B. K. Sampson, Misses Katie Davis, Lottie 
Dickerson, Carrie Hamilton, Mamie Mosley, Mr. Chas. 
Williamson, Dr, Terrell, Prof. C. A. Thompson, Prof, 


John A. Ruffin and Mr. D. W. Washington. After s 
brilliant piano solo by Mrs. Julia A. Hooks, Prof. 
Thompson made the address of welcome to Mrs. 
Terrell, to which that lady responded in her happiest 
vein. And to those who had never had the pleasure 
of hearing their townswoman speak in public before, it 
was a revelation that charmed and delighted her 
hearers. Alterasoloby Mr. D. W. Washington, those 
assembled passed into the banquet hall, where an ele- 
gant repast was served. The toasts at the table were 
happily delivered and received much applause. The 
toast, ‘* Our Guest,” was responded to by Professor 
Ruflin, ‘* Glimpses of the past,” by Professor Sampson. 
‘*What of the future” was responded to by the elo- 
quent J. IT. Settles. Professor Hamilton eaused much 
laughter by his ‘* Democratic Dog.” Prof. W. J. 
Harvey responded to the toast, ‘*Our Progressive 
Woman,” as follows: 

Our Progressive Women. ‘‘Had this subject been 
assigned as a toast a few years ago, it would have 
been simply ** Our Women,” and the responder would 
have thought it sufficient response to say, **Our Wo- 
men! God bless them!” But in this age, which the 
ladies delight to call the ** New Woman’s era,” the 
subject of this toast is ** Our Progressive Women.” 
The advancement of women in the professions and in 
other avocations heretofore considered as belonging 
exclusively to the men, has been most wonderful. We 
men, once called the ‘: lords of creation,” laughed at 
the idea of women getting out of their proper sphere, 
but the laughter has died upon our lips and in its place 
are looks of wonder and admiration. Our noble 
women have torn down barrier after barrier that hin- 
dered their progress, and leaping over the ramparts of 
selfish ridicule, they are swarming into every profes- 
sion. Fitted by nature to care for the young, it is 
admitted generally that the women are our. best 
teachers. ‘The school master is fast giving way to the 
school marm. And although I was once a school 
teacher myself, I hope the ladies will pardon the 
admission, yet I confess this is a pleasing change, for 
the school marms rule with sweet smiles and kind 
words, but our school masters ruled with a frown 
and a bunch of hickories. In the profession of law 
our women are slowly but surely making their way. 
As dry as Blackstone’s Digests are, the women are 
eating and digesting them thoroughly, so I warn you 
not to be startled when you look up and see an oflice 
sign reading ‘** Miss or Mrs. Blank, Counsellor at 
Law.” 

Belva Lockwood, the ex-presidential candidate, as a 
lawyer has quite a large and paying practice and so 
have other female members of the bar in this country. 
And so, ye lawyers, beware of the day when you meet 
a woman in battle array. You may be able to measure 
swords with a man, but who can measure tongues with 
a woman! LBut it is in the medical profession, that 
our progressive women are meeting with the greatest 
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success; the tender hand that was wont to calm the 
sufferer with its soothing touch has been trained to use 
the surgeon’s lance and its fair owner now prescribes 
for the sufferer’s disease. Aside from the wide field 
of practice among those of their own sex, it is said 
that they are the best children doctors in the world, and 
what a field is here afforded them! But leaving the 
professions, what of their progress in political affairs? 
Again, I answer, wonderful is their progress. That 
noble-hearted old Christian lady, Susan B. Anthony, 
used to be the laughing stock of American politicians, 
but she has lived to see some of her fondest hopes 
realized, and in Kansas, several ladies are mayors of 
cities, in Wyoming and Washington they vote just as 
any other citizen. In Colorado, they not only vote 
but three of them are members of the Legislature. 

Truly then, our women are progressing and our 
nation’s capital is honored in having upon its Board of 
Education the talented lady who is the guest of this 
occasion. 

Gentlemen, think not that the ladies are simply our 
imitators, because they wear our hats, coats, shirt- 
fronts and bloomers; they are our competitors as well 
as ourimitators. So this is to our Progressive Women, 
hoping that whatever their successes may be in art, 
science, or literature, they will still be loving sisters, 
good wives and dear mothers.” 

D. EK. Harvey. 


\/IRGINIA. 


Rosa D. Bowser, Epiror. 











Wedding bells in the 
air! The latest announce- 
ment being the approach- 
ing marriage of the presi- 
dent of a seminary well 
known in Virginia, to Miss 
, a student at H. M. 
College. 


happiness to them. 





Long life and 


Rev. Graham of the 5th 





St. Chureh has been labor- 





ing earnestly in the revival 
meetings at his church for about two weeks. 
May success crown his efforts. 


Miss Clara Alexander, the sweet singer of 
Lynchburg, and Miss H. V. Pankey, teachers in 
the public schools of L., were in Richmond during 
the holidays with a company under the supervision 
of Prof. Patterson of the Virginia Seminary. The 
company presented the beautiful drama, ‘ The 
elle of Saratoga,” with Mrs. Dr. Jackson, of 
Lynchburg, pianist. We are of the opinion that 
no better entertainment has been presented to the 


people of Richmond at the Reformer’s Hall. ‘The 
proceeds were for the benefit of Virginia Semi- 
nary. 

The fifth Sunday in March was Seminary day 
in Virginia. Many of the churches and Sunday 
schools held special services. Some of the 


churches collected nice little sums for the cause. 


Beautiful lilies adorned the rostrum of the First 
Baptist Church on Easter morning. An interest- 
ing and instructive sermon was delivered by Rev. 
Crosby of the Theological Seminary. The choir 


from Lynchburg, under the direction of Prof. U. 
S. G. Patterson, relieved the church choir by the 
rendition of two selections appropriate to the 


occasion. 


We think it has been difficult for the past three 
weeks to meet a child or adult who did not carry 
one or more envelopes for the benefit of the Y. M. 
C. A. The pastor’s entertainment for the same 
cause was given on the evening of April 15 at the 
First Church. This was the great rally night for 


the Y. M. C. A. 

Sharon Church has called a pastor to succeed 
Rey. Troy. 

Mrs. Octavia Ferguson has left the city to visit 
friends in two or three northern cities. 


Hard times had no effect on festivities. 


When this issue of the Era reaches its readers 
the glorious Eastertide will be a thing of the past. 
Many were the preparations for the event. The 
exercises of the various churches and Sunday 
Schools were grand. The singing was of a very 
high order, and nothing remains as a reminder 
but the glorious thought: ‘*He is not here, but 
is risen.” 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Y. M. C. A. have 
elected for its president for the ensuing year Miss 
G. V. Freeman, a very efficient young woman of 
our city. Meetings are held twice a month for 
the purpose of gaining young women to do active 
work for the Association. The second meeting in 
These 


are well attended, and we have reason to believe 


the month is always a ‘‘literary” one. 


that this too is one of the agencies of promoting 


Christ’s kingdom on the earth. 


Samaritan Hall was the scene of a very brilliant 
affair on Thursday night, April 11, the occasion 
being a ‘* Banquet” tendered the M. W. G. M. 
A. F. M., B. A. Graves of Richmond, Va. The 
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hall was tastefully decorated with bunting, ferns 
and rare hot house plants. The handsome cos- 
tumes worn by the ladies, and the gallantry shown 
by the gentlemen to all their guests, made the 
party the most enjoyable social event of the season. 
After a general introduction, the Campbell Lodge 
of Norfolk, under whose auspices this affair was 
given, formed in line with the guests and to the 
strains of a march by the Excelsior Band of this 
city, wended their way to the floor below where 
a table laden with all the delicacies of the season 
awaited them. This over, P. W. M., J. C. As- 
bury began the toasts, welcoming the visitors in a 
most gracious manner to the ‘* City by the Sea” 
and all its hospitalities. Then followed the toasts 
of the evening and the responses thereto, which 
brought out a veritable flow of wit and wisdom. 








SEORGIA. 


Auice Woopspy McKanr, M. D., Eprror. 





The people of Augusta mourn the loss of one 
of their most talented young ladies, Miss Addie 
Williams, a teacher in the Mandge Street School. 
Death, cruel death, has ruthlessly crushed the 
half-blown bud of hope and promise within his icy 
hands. Those who knew her best loved her most. 
But there is one consolation. 

All are not taken! There are left behind 

Living beloveds, tender looks to bring, 

And make the daylight still a happy thing, 
And tender voices to make soft the wind. 

We learn that the Phyllis Wheatley Club of 
Augusta is progressing finely. The young men 
are anxious to know what subjects are discussed 
by the young ladies. This the members keep 
strictly to themselves. In the near future, how- 
ever, I think that something pleasing to all will be 
reported. The Woman’s Era should be read by 
all the members. Whatsay you, Miss President ? 
Why not advise all to subseribe ? 


THE VALUE OF A TRAINED NURSE. 


BY LULA W. JOHNSON. 


| Concluded. | 
The contagious diseases that interest us more 
than any of the others are the ones found most 
frequently in our own city; for instance, scarlet 
and yellow fever. The former being found more 
often, we will take it as an example and see of 
what use a trained nurse is in this disease. The 


good and bad qualities of a nurse are now shown 
up in every respect. The patient is to be isolated, 
the highest room in the house being selected for 
this purpose ; all coverings from the floor removed, 
curtains, pictures and hangings of all kinds taken 
down. A single iron bedstead with a straw mat- 
tress, a small wash-stand, with not more than one 
drawer, a old small table, an old rocking or reclin- 
ing chair, an ordinary wooden chair and a clean 
starch or soap box, with a hinged cover, to take 
the place of a bureau drawer, are the only pieces 
of furniture necessary. White curtains of cheap 
material are the best for the windows because they 
can be destroyed. Two cheap rugs or pieces of 
carpet may be placed on the floor, one by the side 
of the bed and one for the use of the nurse. Our 
open fireplaces are the best ventilators, so they 
should not be closed ; one window should also be 
kept partly open, with a triple fold of cheese- 
cloth tacked across to prevent draught and let in 
the fresh air needed. ‘The ordinary china cham- 
ber set should be kept and a bed-pan and tin set 
added. Old cotton pillow-cases and sheets are 
the best for the bed, and the same is true of the 
gowns, towels and other things used for the 
patient. 

I forgot to say that the floor should be scrubbed 
and windows washed after the walls have been 
thoroughly swept. An old sheet should next be 
wet in a solution of Platt’s Chloride, bichloride of 
mercury or of strong lime water, and hung upon 
the door in some other part of the room. There 
should be a set of dishes kept to themselves for 
the use of the patient. If it is in the winter, 
keep the room at an even temperature as the doc- 
tor advises. The urine should be examined once 
a day, by means of boiling and then adding one 
drop of nitric acid, to see if there is any albumen 
present. Baths and sponges, if ordered, should 
always be given under cover, and the most nour- 
ishing and digestible food administered. Observe 
with care all directions concerning the medicines ; 
watch the pulse and temperature. In giving the 
oil baths, let us remember that too much oil does 
harm and that they should not be given oftener 
than the doctor directs. One more thought. Let 
us not forget that the patient is alone with the 
nurse for the greater part of the time. The phy- 
sician sees her only for a few moments and then 
he is gone. Now the long, weary hours of the 
day and night drag on. Her friends cannot see 
her; no sounds from without greet her ears save 
the songs of some sweet birds or the rustling of 
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the gentle breezes wafting sweet perfume from the 
flowers in the garden below. Now the nurse must 
do all that she can to comfort and enliven the 
patient. Sometimes all is done that can be, and 
yet the end comes on. The doctor has written 
his last prescription ; the nurse has given the last 
dose of medicine. In the still hours of the night 
the patient realizes her condition. She turns to the 
nurse for a ray of hope or comfort, and the last 
look on earth from some loving wife, mother or 
child is given to the faithful, patient nurse. 





SOCIAL NOTES. 
Boston. 


WHO IS «* ANNO DOMINI” SETTLED. 


(Scene —W-d-l-d P-k Hotel.) 

Mrs. D.: ‘* I wish I were sure of Anno Domini’s 
identity.” 

Mrs. ——: ‘* Why, don’t you know? You 
surely can guess. It’s very evident who she is; 
there’s but one person in New York who ean serve 
things up in that chic style, and she lives in 
Brooklyn.” 

Mrs. D.: ‘* Who, the dashing young widow 
? Oh, it’s not a she at all, but I, like you, 
feel sure that Anno Domini has his, her or its 
observatory on the planet « Mars.’ Are we hot?” 
(turning to one who knew.) 

O. W. K.: «* You are getting warm.” 

Mrs. ——: ‘Well, let us average up and 





charge it to ‘Lord H.’ since we are agreed that 
‘Anno Domini’ may be settled somewhere on 
‘ Mars.’ ” 

And so it was settled to their satisfaction, but 


b] 


‘* Anno Domini” is as elusive as ever. 


Like everything else the «* Vaudeville” im- 
proves with time and experience. The members 
of the club may well feel pleased with the number 
of excellent entertainments given by them this 
winter, none of which was any better than the 


last given by Miss Gertrude Peake at the home of 


Mrs. J. H. Lewis. One of the features was a 
comedietta, ** The Boston Dip,” in which the now 
old favorites, Misses Lillian Lewis, Louisa Lewis 
and Gertrude Peake, Messrs. Marsh, Lewis, Hem- 
mings and Gilbert took the characters : other 
features were a piano solo by Miss Glover—ex- 
cellently done, of course; a recitation by W. H. 
Lewis and one by Miss Peake, in which much 
grace and training were displayed; Messrs. Hare 


and Harry Lewis gave pleasure with a banjo duet ; 
but it was left to Miss Mary Lewis to make the 
hit of the evening; the young lady not only sur- 
prised her friends by the beauty of her voice in a 
vocal solo, but also delighted every one by her 
poses in Greek costume. Miss Lewis has decided 
natural advantages for such an exhibition ; to these 
were added a good arrangement of lights and 
draperies, the whole making a most charming 
combinatlon. 


The afternoon tea and sale held in St. Andrews 
Hall for the benefit of St. Monica’s Home Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening, the 24th inst, was a 
financial and social success. The leading spirits 
in the fair were Sister Catherine and Miss M. C. 
Dean. The tea table was presided over by Mrs. 
Sparrow and Miss Andrews. But where were 
Miss Marion Ridley and Miss Lillian Lewis, who 
were to have assisted in making money for this 
most needy charity? the first named at the flower 
booth, and the latter booked to lead the «« Vaude- 
villes” ih an entertainment, and also to dispense 
‘‘toothsome candies” to make sweet charity 
sweeter. 

Mr. J. Rosemond Johnson gave his second 
annual piano forte and vocal recital at Steinert 
Hall Wednesday evening, April 24, assisted by 
Miss Maud L. Reese, lyric soprano, Mr. Edward 
S. Glover, violinist, Mr. Arthur Payne, ’celloist, 
and Madame Dietrich Strong, accompanist. The 
beneficiary, Mr. Johnson, was heard nine times in 
vocal and three in instrumental selections, the 
latter showing both taste and finish in the execu- 
tion, which cannot with truth be said of the vocal 
efforts, strength being the quality most in evidence 
there. The singing of Miss Reese gave the most 
exquisite pleasure and satisfaction. De Beriot’s 
Seventh Concerto for piano and violin was ren- 
dered by Mr. and Miss Glover ina manner to eall 
forth the most enthusiastic applause and an encore. 
The concert was in every way creditable, and as 
an evidence of the esteem in which Mr. Johnson 
is held among the best of Boston’s musie lovers. a 
noteworthy success. 

Our congratulations to Mrs. Terrell, who is well 
worthy of the honors bestowed upon her, we speak 
not only for ourselves, but for the many friends of 
herself and husband in Boston. 

The ‘*‘ Harvard Boys,” Messrs. Trotter, Royal and 
Williams, gave a tea at the College House last week 
to which the ** buds” turned out in foree and beauty. 
Mrs. Trotter matronized the affair and everything was 
delightful. 
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A beautiful girl baby made its appearance at 13 
Rutland Square, the home of Mr. and Mrs. B. R. 
Wilson on the 15th of the month. 


Miss Ray’s poem, ‘* In Memoriam,” was one of the 
especial features which made the April Era a conspic- 
uously fine number. Miss Ray is one of our few real 
poets, and the many words of ae isure in her poem 
that have come to us from our readers show that she 


is widely appreciated. 





SOCIAL NOTES. 


New York. 

The event of the season, the Bachelor’s Ball, as 
was expected, proved a splendid success from 
every point of view, from the selection of the 
most beautiful hall in Brooklyn to the natty 
arrangement of the carnation hyacinth bouton- 
niere on each bachelor’s lapel, with the club colors, 
maroon and white satin, worn aslant each spot- 
less shirt front. The decorations and_ brilliant 
illumination to a certain extent acted as a quictus. 
Before supper Anno Domini feared as to the en- 
joyment, and occupied the time looking for Les 
Miserables. One of the gay bachelors lost his 
laundry slip evidently. The same stood, just be- 
Sweet Home 


99 


fore ** Home, broke upon the 
charmed air, and said to a bevy of girls, ‘*Say, 
boys, ain't this out of sight?” 

The patent leather market is evidently short. 
The Trilby of the occasion was the gallant. presi- 
dent. He danced and— _ But Miss Edie B 
like a dear, little Quakeress, so quiet, yet so sym- 
pathetic, looked up in his handsome face in a way 
that would make a fellow forget an angel parent, 





much less his —steps. 
Midnight settled on. 
gay Lothario when from a corner he ee ewazed 


One ought to have been 


upon his winsome lady in the mazy dance. The 
fair Evangeline was radiant. Beau esc was 
as usual exquisite. We all envy his kinship with 
Sweet ——e, the loveliest debutante of the season. 

The prettiest set in the room was that off in the 
little corner. In it was Our Rob, his chum, the 
Prince of Wales, 


fellow who wore a white vest. 


Irvie Charlton, and a natty little 
This is no discount 
Standish.” 
Ern is all 


on the one led by ‘*our own Miles 
He’s not as bashful as I first thought. 
of the Revolutionary Captain of prim old Ply- 
mouth Rock —as handsome, if not as stern. The 


only time he seemed unsettled was when a pair of 


brand new patent leathers came into the set, mis- 


takes and all. 


Who is the belle? 
on who answers. 


That depends, you know, 
‘* Why, the 
peerless leader of Brooklyn society’s inner circle, 
Miss Katie Smith!” Robed in Cupid’s own glow, 
a beautiful red. 

In daintiest blue appeared the next popular 
belle, <r Julia West. Then in regular order 
followed a_ perfect galaxy —in fact, the Muses. 
Miss Bessie Mitchel in Spanish gold; then Miss 
Alice Greenly in a queenly robe of white silk; 
Miss Annie Hawly —and oh, so many more ! 

Miss Evangeline Walker, whose bright eyes and 
peachy cheeks with their distracting dimples more 
than ever reminded one of early apple blossoms, 
robed as she was in snowy white, cut decollete. 
So many girls were in white, all so pretty! Anno 
Domini drank in the music of a soft southern 
voice. All else seemed artificial for the time. 
Miss Sallie Meyers is as pretty as her voice 
is sweet and thrilling. Such an accent! 

You talk of young shoulders and old heads. 
Well, that’s the feeling that assails you when talk- 
ing with a certain little New Bedford girl. Her 
name belongs to the firmament. 

The disappointment of the evening for A. D. 
was the non- -appearance of the most magnificent- 
looking matron in Gotham, she whose every cos- 
tume is a delight to true artists. The scene 
needed her elowi ing South American beauty. The 
devotees at the Sons must have increased the 
score to a hundred. Selfish institution! They 
caused a shadow to fall aslant my otherwise per- 
fect evening. 

Bright- eyed Annie D- and her tall fiance 
came not. The same is true of some of the pat- 
ronesses. Why? One, a queenly mother of 
three princely sons; the other, an aristocrat in 
every sense of the. word, an authority on good 
form; and her chum: and some of Gotham’s 
schoolma’ams; but thereby hangs a tale! 

The young matrons were resplendent in their 
wedding gowns. Mrs. Charles Lansing, Jr., and 
her tall husband — the boys insist on his being 
called Depew — were one of the most distinguished 
looking couples present. She was delightfully 
gracious. 

Lord Chesterfield seemed unhappy, though he 
escorted a beautiful Norwalk belle, Miss Taylor. 

Deferential Charles Day was fortunate and to be 
envied, in succeeding where Brooklyn’s favorite 
tenor singer failed. Miss Mena Downing was 
radiant. 

Mrs. Elizabeth D. White was in every way a 
patrician in a regal costume of gray, her bright 
black eyes and love ly silver-colore 1d tresses m: aking 
her look like a daughter of the Revolution. 

Mrs. Daniel Brooks was, as Mrs. Brooks always 
s, her own matchless self. Some say in deserib- 
ing her influence upon society, she is the Mrs. 
Paran Stevens. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Francis contributed largely 
to a chosen circle. He went around looking for 


A chorus cries, 
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a novelty that night—a plain looking girl. Every- 
body was so handsome that he didn’t report suc- 
cess. He was simply submerged. 

Our Rob laughed without smiling, His heart 
was in foreign lands—Jersey, I think. But his 
brother — the most envied as well as most gal- 
lant bachelor in the gathering—he escorted Miss 
Katie Smith, who consequently had to whisper 
‘*nay” to four disconsolates. 

All the favors did not fall to the bachelors, 
however, for the other fellows, those to whom 
success never plays shy—they are a_ success 
whether or no — the altogether too numerous and 
too interesting widowers. On this occasion the 
handsomest was from Albany. The most pop- 
ular — dare his name be called —the most lately 
bereaved, came alone. 

Mrs. Harry Mars, with her proud spouse, was 
everywhere envied as the ‘little mother.” By 
the way, the ‘little cherub’s” auntie, the sweet- 
est and prettiest of Dr. White’s daughters, Mrs. 
Jerome Peterson, told me there would be another 
hall (bawl) soon —the christening. 

The great bazaar for the Sons is still on as we 
are obliged to go to press. ‘* Everybody will be 
there tomorrow night,” Mrs. Harry Kemp said at 
the ball. But she reckoned without the bachelor’s 
now famous supper and sparkling liquidities. Ah! 

Some of the yawning beauties did reach St. 
Philip’s Guild organ recital the following night, 
but I don’t know about the bazaar. 

Though the night was fine in Brooklyn, it must 
have been foggy on the Jersey coast, for the 
‘Goddess of Liberty” was conspicuous by her 
absence at the ball. Everybody pitied Our Rob 
but Anno Domini. 





‘BHE OPEN @OURT. 


Mrs. N. F. Mossetzi, Eprror. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORK AND 
ITS MISSION. 
In the course of an interesting lecture delivered 


at Association Hall, Phila., upon The University 


Idea in Modern Life, Dr. William Pepper, L.L. D., 
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made the following statement: ‘* The great Uni- 
versity movement will not be fully organized until 
in every part of the country there is felt the same 
sympathy and interest and obligation now concen- 
trated in a few university towns.” In this sen- 
tence the keynote of the true mission of this move- 
ment has been struck and it is becoming evident 
that this belief is slowly developing in the minds 
of many living at widely different points. Paul 
Quin Monthly, the organ of Paul Quin College, 
Waco, Texas, announces the opening of a Theo- 
We can but 
feel that this movement is significant of many 
things. 
the seed of University Extension in its deepest 


logical School of Correspondence. 
First, at this point there has been sown 
sense, its truest meaning. Second, a keener sense 
of the duty of the university to those who are 
debarred from attendance at it; and lastly, a fos- 
tering of the spirit of helpfulness that remains 
latent in the breast of all. 

The University Extension Magazine for January 
31 contains a paper from the pen of Prof. Wm. 
L. Bulkley of Claflin College, Orangeburg, S. C., 
entitled University Extension ina Southern Town. 
We give below in his own words a statement of the 
plan of work now being carried on under his super- 
vision. And can only add that the plan is meet- 
ing with the success desired. 

The class we have organized may serve as a model 
for others. 

1. ‘The teachers offer their services gratuitously. 

2. The cost to each member is reduced to a mini- 
mum, the charge being only for light, fuel and janitor 
work. 

If any charge were asked, even fifty cents a month, 
the very object we have in mind would be defeated, 
for the class we would reach are absolutely poor, and 
such is the almost universal rule throughout the South, 
where wages are small and work is so uncertain. 

Kach member of the class pays one cent a night. 
And, again, the cost of books is but little, as most of 
the instruction is given orally, with blackboard helps. 
As the class meets in one of the school-rooms, there is 
no charge for rent. 

Finally, the object in starting this class was not only 
to help the two or three scores who may become mem- 
bers, but also, and chiefly, to set an example to the 
hundreds of students who come to this school every 
year from every corner of this state and from adjoining 
states. They can, they ought, they will do a like work 
where they go. The lesson is one of helpfulness. It 
is easy; it is practical; it is Christian. 

Should such a movement receive encouragement in 
all the colleges of the South, be they state or church 
institutions, a decade hence would witness a tremen- 
dous improvement in those brawny toilers, whose brain 
and ambition are vastly larger than their opportunities. 

Then could we step into a higher plane of University 
Extension 7 ve and join hands with our brethren of 


the North in offering to the workingman treasures from 
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the coffers of philosophical, sociological and classical 
lore. WitiiAM L. BULKLEY, 
Professor of Latin and German, 
Claflin College, Orangeburg, S. C. 

We hope that the example set by these two 
progressive universities may continue to spread in 
all directions. Such courses cannot be other than 
of vast service to a developing race like our own. 
Some of our magazines might also inaugurate a 
correspondence course in English literature and 
history. It would give practice and experience 
to the teacher of the department and would help 
to solve the problem among many of our girls as 
to what they shall read, and what course of study 
or reading would be most helpful toward supply- 
ing them with subjects for thought and hence for 
conversation. 


Mrs. F. E. W. Harper, the noted author and 
temperance worker, read two papers at the Wo- 
men’s National Council held in Washington a few 
days ago. Her subjects were Woman as a Busi- 
ness Factor, and Is Physical Force the Basis of 
Government? Both subjects were ably handled. 


The Woman’s Era has awakened a great inter- 
est in club life among Afro-American women. 
Many are the inquiries sent us as to club work in 
Philadelphia, but apparently so far we have not 
developed the fervent club spirit that might have 
been expected in a City of Brotherly Love and 
Sisterly Affection. Quite a number of our pro- 
gressive women in the city are, however, working 
with the Civic Club. This club holds to Philadel- 
phia the same relation as the Woman’s Club, of 
which Mrs. Fannie Barrier Williams lately became 
a member, holds to the city of Chicago. 


A bill to revive the whipping post in New York 
state recently passed one legislative body and 
came within about four votes of passing the other. 
As originally phrased, the bill provided that a male 
person convicted of felony consisting in or accom- 
panied by the infliction of physical pain or suffer- 
ing upon another might have flogging added to 
The Senate 
Judiciary at a later date inserted a provision ex- 


the punishment already provided. 


empting wife beaters from liability to flogging and 
limited the penalty to persons guilty of assaulting 
a female or a child of either sex under the age of 
sixteen years. Now we do not propose to argue 
the advisability of the revival of the whipping post, 
but simply to claim that if revived in behalf of any 
class of criminals that class should be wife beaters, 
instead of making them exempt. But it would 
seem that we are to assume from the action of the 
learned Senate Judiciary committee that reaching 
the age of sixteen or becoming a wife places one 


out of the pale of humanity. One may cause the 
arrest of a brute who assaults a dumb animal, but 
if it be his wife or a persen above the age of six- 
teen, we must stand by and witness such action 
without protest. 

It seems that this clause was put in to uphold 
the authority of the head of the house. Now, it 
is often said by men that women do not need the 
suffrage to form laws toameliorate theirown condi- 
tion because the laws are continually being 
amended by male legislators against the interests 
of men solely for the protection of women. Now 
this may be so in some cases, but does any sane 
person believe that women legislators would have 
exempted wife beaters from flogging in the case 
before us? We hope if the bill comes up again that 
the Women’s Loyal Union with other associations 
will look after the interests of wife beaters care- 
fully and with tears. 


Very many suggestions have been made in the 
various Women’s Departments of the journalistic 
world pointing a way toward the desired result of 
putting off the hours of the first quarrel between 
the lately wedded benedict and his charming bride ; 
counting up to one hundred, holding water or 
beans in one’s mouth, and many other bright sug- 
gestions have often appeared, but I have just come 
across ‘*the best yet” and give it at once for the 
benefit of my readers, many of whom are young 
and all sweet, who may lapse into matrimony at any 
time. Quarrel tomorrow; now tomorrow never 
comes, hence a quarrel can never come. N. H. 
Junior, in the Evangelist, acts as sponsor for this 
new method of avoiding a quarrel and vouches for 
its suecess. Let some of The Open Court readers 
try it and report progress at some future day. 


Let me correct a wrong impression concerning 
a certain matter of recent experience. I chanced 
to speak to a friend of a conversation concerning 
the entrance of our women writers into the columns 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal to which many of 
them subscribe; this conversation was noted ina 
race journal, but feeling that the whole circum- 
stance was not clearly stated I wrote a comment 
for a prominent journal. The article was cut 
considerably and from other recent comments I 
fear that the matter is misunderstood. The policy 
of Mr. Edward Bok, editor of the Home Journal, 
is to accept such articles as have been deemed 
worthy, yet emanating from the pen of our women, 
but in two cases at least they have drawn out pro- 
tests from the subscribers of the dominant race. 
Now the matter is of great interest to us as a race 
for the reason that we have long wondered why we 
could not secure space for good work in white 
journals, nor yet able replies to attacks on our 





race published in the great monthlies of the coun- 
try. I-wish the matter to be thoroughly under- 
stood and that the editor may not feel misrepre- 
sented. The point for us to take to heart is to 
inquire in other quarters whether protests are 
being made against the admission of our writers 
into the higher grade journals, and find out the 
remedy, if there be any, to offset this system of 
oppression, and if none, let us at least see the 
necessity of keeping our dollars at home and con- 
tinue to build up our journals until they can com- 


pete with these from which we are being excluded. 
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Mrs. J. F. A. GARDINER, 
128 Alder St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Will accommodate a few private boarders during the summer 


months. Five minutes walk from maple woods. Terms 


reasonable. 


Wholesale and Retail 
Dealer in 


F. A. GREENLEAF, 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


51 Court Street, 


Near Scollay Square, BOSTON. 






r EORGE L. RUFFIN -E 
G MRS. H. L. KEMP, 
Artistic Dressmaking and Milliner 
VOCAL CULTURE, 8 y; 
179 FRANKLIN AVENUE, 
: Lamperti Method. Near Myrtle, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Imported styles always on hand. Suits completed 24 hours. 
103 Charles Street, - - Boston, Mass. Competent dressmakers always in attendance. 
CS _ a, SA “. a _ _-- BOSTON 
= pi z >= > ' 5 
. Condensed Milk Co's 
‘ Plain condensed (unsweetened) Milk is the 
best known food for infants. Best article 
in the world for acup of coffee. Sold in 
jars at the office, 24 Park Sq., Boston 
a Hae Delivered three times per week. 
Kes wea SNE AL Pe A A ee ee ciate ENDORSEMENT. 
pai ‘ I have used the plain condensed milk and found 
r “id 7 Ty Wy 1 r TaN it worked like a mircale in transforming my weak 
A rLAN TA UNIY\ ERSIT , ¥ ALTAN LA, GA. at apna ap el anion | ag Pip 
foods had failed. ‘ 
REV. HORACE BUMSTEAD, D. D. President. MRS. McGILL, 
10 Lindall Place, Boston. 
ps Institution trains and sends out a superior class of teachers and leaders for 
© work among the Freedom of the South. It solicits the attendance of intelligen 7 
and earnest young men and women, and contributions from those who are willing to THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 
help towards their education. Write to the President. BRANCH STORE, 
acces 13 & 15 BROADWAY EXTENSION, 
pa Boston, Mass. 
oan Manufacturers of Clothes Wringers. 
FA f \ All kinds of Wringers and S ceper repaires 
. z = Z Ordet by mail promptly itt led to 
oNTe 
a What is this 
§ OPTIC A. P. A ? 
o po b. ® 5 = # 
B) ARLE ~~. ‘hat its Plans? 
&* 0 CHAR ALS ON EZ What its Plans: 
| “ Dre: A SPECIALTY Who its Candidates ? 
3 ROS : JASE 0 ~~ = Ping 








TELEPHONE, 219-3 TREMONT. 


What its Principles ? 
Where can we join? 
send 2-ct. 


For full information, stamp for 


or ask your newsdealer for—-or send so 
cts. for 3 mos. trial subscription ot—the 
paper which advocates straight ee Po A 


THE AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


7 Bromfield St., Boston. 


principles 
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Homes for the People! 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
THE ITALY OF AMERICA. 


LANDS WITHIN REACH OF POOR MEN’S MEANS. 


The Fruitland Colony Company, 


Of LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, Have placed upon the’ market 
20,000 ACRES 20,000 


Of the finest land on earth, which they intend to colonize with colored people, and at 
prices within reach of men of small means. In order to induce investments in these lands 


we offer 2,000 acres to the first settlers at $20 per acre and guarantee to deliver water 
to each 20 acres sold, sufficient for irrigation. ‘These lands lie 60 miles north from Los 


Angeles, and 7 miles from the Southern Pacific R. R., and consist of a rich friable loam, 
being of sedimentary formation mingled with decomposed granite. The soil is from 4 to 
50 feet deep, and is capable of producing everything on earth that grows in this land of 
wonderful production. 

It lies at an altitude of 2,500 feet above sea level and is peculiarly the land of the olive 
and almond. 


SubAnckstienaladed ahr ulsamalscal\ietae 


are the rule in Southern California and more profit can be realized from 20 acres here than 
on 160 acres in the East. 


AFTER 2,000 ACRES HAVE BEEN SOLD 


the price will be $35.00 per acre. 


It is not an unusual thing for trees in bearing to yield 


From $100 to $1000 per Acre. 


These lands have pertect title and will be sold for one-third cash, balance one, two and 
three years, with interest at 6 per cent per annum. 





Full information will be given by applying to 


H. A. PIERCE, President, or T. M. GIBSON, Secretary, 


Room 37, Bryson Block, Los Angeles, California. 
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A PERFECT ICING FOR YOUR CAKES, &c. 


Will not spoil o 
posed to the air. 
PERFECT] CING nex 


Icings draw the moisture 


r foment in heat or cold, covered or ex- 


‘er dries out or crumbles, all other 
from the cake and dry it up. A 
PERFECT ICING well keep your cake from drying out. 

PERFECT ICING Should be put 
ng, like a varnish: jt will 
aswell as flavor. Can be 
knife in cold water. 

A 25¢ Far of PERFECT ICING will go further than 25 
cents in Egg and Sugar Icing as you use tt, 7s more healthful, 
and gives a superior flavor. 

PERFECT ICING 
in Mason quarts, 


on tna very thin coat- 
give your cakes a beautiful gloss 
cut soon as put on by dipping your 


‘S are put up in Screw Top Jars, also 
and in wooder. pails of 25 lbs. each. 
DIRECTIONS. 

Remove the top, set the Yar in a moderate oven or warm 
place, until the contents are thin enough to spread. Take 
your knife, stir it up and spread ona cold cake, just as thin as 
Posstble. Set your jar away to use again. 


Ask Your Grocer for PERFECT ICING. 
Almond, Coffee, Wild Grape, Orange, Strawberry, Vanilla, Chocolate, Pistash. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
A. H. PELOUBET & CO., New York. 


See our Trade Mark A. H. P. is on every Label. 
PERFECT /CINGS used in m 
Ices, Ice Creams, § 
their rich flavors a 


aking Sherbets or Water 
auces, Home Confections, &c. Will give 
nd save work. 


B. P. RAY, Agent, 2 Chatham Row, BOSTON, MASS. 


School of Modelling 
and Carving. 











TEACHERS AND CRAFTSMEN TRAINED 
IN THE FOLLOWING INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS. 


_ 


MODELLING for Stone and PI 

MODELLING for Metals, ete. 

CASTING for Stucco and Metals. 

FIGURE CUTTING in Piece and Mould. 

STONE CARVING, Buildings, 
Keclesiastical Works. 

WOOD CARVING, for Metals, Inte 
nal Decoration. 

PUPILS PREPARED to teach the : 
of nine months. 

CRAFTSMEN PUSHED in special brane 


aster, 


Monuments and 
rnal and Exter 
tbove in one term 


hes and sit- 
uations secured upon completion of 


term; or 
work secured while studying. 


Mor terms apply to 


CLAVENGER A. EASTMAN, 


St. Augustine’s Trade Schools, 


Corner Cambridge and Grove Sts., Boston. 
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ATTeE NTION LADI Les. 
Our Dress and Garm 


ent making is perfect 
and Finish unsu rpassed, 


; Prices reasonable; Fit, Style 
Millinery: 
Hats and Bonnets made and Trimmed, 50c. to $1.00, 


Our Millinery and Dress Cutting 
Young Ladies should come at one 


HARVEY, 


Schools are the be 
e and learn, 


29 Temple Place, Boston. 
E. A, LIBBY, 


St in the world 


New goods received by steamer every week, We never have an opening, 
Always ready to show goods. 
’yo - 
- MILLINERY - 
The old reliable house retains the Same stand, 
19 Temple Place, - 


~ Boston. 
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INEIW WrORT.D 
TYPEWRITER. 
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Price, $15.00. 
A useful and elegant present for | 


adies and gentlemen. 
Over 100,000 in use, 


Perfectly simple, practical and durable. 

No $100 machine can do better work, 

Writes 77 characters. Capitals and small letters. 
Never gets out of order. 


Perfect alignment always, 
No instruction required. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


The Typewriter Improvement Co. 
4K Post Office Square, - BOSTON, Mass. 


EDGAR P. BENJAMIN. 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law 


Room 22, 
34 SCHOOL STREET, 


THE CELEBRATED 
yoy , = * 
Witch-Hazel Velvet Cre 
Does not contain corrosive sublimate, lead, ars nic, mercury, 
As a toilet article for tan, sunburn, 
cellence cannot | 











BOSTON. 


aim 


Or any 


poison. moth, freckles, Cic.. i 


ex 
€ too well recommended. 


Put up in 60c. and $1.00 Sizes, sent postpaid on 
of Price. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 

For Sale by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Supplies. 


All corespondence should } 


receipt 


vc addre ed to the New England Age nits, 


W. F. & J. S. KINGSBERY, 


RANDOLPH, - MASS. 


NWotvrtct: 


THE WOMAN’S ERA is on sale and can be ob- 
tained of MR. LEWIS SMITH, 


PROSPECT HOUSE, CA MBRIDGE. 
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THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON 
MRS. N. F. MOSSELL’S BOOK, 


THE WORK 


orn ERO-AMERICAN WOMAN 


The First Edition has been nearly exhausted. An edition of 5000 
is to be issued Mareh Ist. 
“Above all, let,the negro know that the elevation of his race can come only and 


will come surely through the elevation of its women.”—Senator Geo. F. Hoar. 





Miss Emma K. White, one of Chester’s most successful teachers, says: ‘** The vol- 
ume entitled The Work of the Afro-American Women is a great success at this point.” 
Miss Julia Songow, Germantown, Pa.: “I have sold seventy-five copies ot the Work 
of the Afro-American Woman within two weeks.” 
Mrs. Jennie Euola Johnson of Camden, N. J.: “I have been very successful in my 
canvass of ‘The Work of the Afro-American Woman.” 
Agents Wanted. Liberal Inducements Offered. 


[Let students at colleges, teachers who desire to canvass during the summer, apply at 


OnCe,. 


Very many agents in these two fields of effort have already done well. 


Price, Bed or Brown Cloth, 75 cents, White and Gold. #1. 


Apply to Mrs. N. F. MOSSELL, 
1452 Lombard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD SEE THE NEW 


Fiore Carpet. 


A Soft, Pliable, Odorless Matting, 
Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer. 
An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet 
FOR ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease. 
Insects do not trouble it. 
Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double faced — double wear. 
Artistic colors — stylish designs. 
We cordially invite inspection. 
HODGES FIBRE CARPET CoO. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


50 Essex St. (cor. Chauncy) Boston, Mass. 


Why Not Advertise in the 
Weekly 
Journal of the Lodge ? 
With a circulation of 4,000 


Write tor terms and space. 


Address JOURNAL OF THE LODGE, 
NEW ORLEANS, La., Box 105. 


Kate Field's Washington 


Eleventh volume began with the 
issue of January 2nd. 
“ Better than ever,” is the verdict we in- 
tend to win from our friends during 1895. 
Send your subscription to KATE FIeLp’s 
WASHINGTON, 


39 Corcoran Building, Washington, D.C. 
Subscription #2 per year 


BUTLER R. WILSON, 
ATTORNEY and COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


NOTARY PUBLIC, 
34 School Street, (Room 33,) 
BOSTON. 


Robert L. Carter, M. D. 


PHYSICIAN & SURGEON, 


No. 722 Kempton Street, 
NEW BEDFORD. 
Diseases of Women a Specialty. 


Telephone 329-4. 





